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Leon y Escosura has reproduced for us one of the banquets 
held by Mary and Philip II., at Hampton Court, on the occasion 
of their marriage. He brings before us, with great wealth of 
colour and finish of execution, the long table crowded with 
knights and ladies in ruffs and embroideries, the tapestried walls, 
the vast painted window at the end of the hall, before which, in a 
long gallery, are placed the musicians, and above all a table in 
the centre of the apartment, covered with a wrought tapestry in 
blue and gold, and piled high with jewelled flasks and golden 
vases and goblets of Venetian glass, a wonderful prismatic effect 
of shifting lights and gem-like hues. The royal pair sit stiff and 
stately beneath their dais, while a scarlet-robed ecclesiastic asks a 
blessing upon the feast. Alike are king and queen in their red 
hair and their sinister ugliness, and Mary casts a sidelong glance 
at her husband, as though to note whether his glances be not stray- 
ing towards some other fairer dame. She need not fear — they 
are all ugly, Escosura having evidently not cared to reproduce 
any type of English loveliness amid the queen's ladies-in-waiting. 
The glow of colour in this work is remarkable in its richness, the 
jewel-like splendours of the painted window being most admirably 
reproduced. Another and smaller work by Escosura represents 
the gates of Hampton Court with two equerries awaiting the com- 
ing forth of King William III., a highly-finished little work, chiefly 
remarkable for the accuracy of the architectural details. The 



atmosphere is too brilliantly transparent to be characteristically 
English. 

Ribera has chosen his subjects from the daily life of the lower 
classes, and lends to the scenes that he depicts the charm of a 
powerful and accurate pencil. His ' Cafe Chan tant,' with its labour- 
ing musicians, scanty audience, and familiar caricature of a soldier 
upon the stage, is not without a dash of subtle humour. Excel- 
lently portrayed, too, is his street-scene in Paris, the waggon of a 
perambulating coffee-dealer with its little crowd of customers. The 
old man drinking, with his coat slung over his shoulders ; the little 
girl in her warm red hood, who is offering a morsel to a dog be- 
side her ; the old woman who is filling her bowl ; the bric-a-brac 
dealer at his stall in the background, are all admirable reproduc- 
tions of certain well-known types of Parisian life. 

We turn from this brilliant revelation of contemporary Art, 
feeling as though dazzled by excess of glory. Yet against this 
gifted group one charge can with all truthfulness be made. It is 
the lack of ideality, a scorn for all that is lofty and elevated in Art. 
There is no poetry of feeling or of conception enshrined amid the 
prismatic splendours of their marvellous colouring. They are 
realists— satirists at times — but of the earth, earthy. They have 
learned the secrets of the opal and the rose, the prism and the 
diamond, but not the "open sesame" to that inner shrine where 
dwells the heaven-born spirit of divinest Art. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



TURNER AND RUSKIN. 




COLLECTION of one hundred and twenty-six 
drawings by Turner, accompanied by nearly 
eighty sketches, drawings, and photographs, 
executed or collected by Mr. Ruskin, has been 
on view at the Fine-Art Society's galleries. New 
Bond Street, London. The exhibition is illus- 
trated by a little volume, which, under the title 
" Notes by Mr. Ruskin," contains a catalogue raisonne" of the pic- 
tures, together with a great deal of the charming Art and other 
gossip in which the writer is so prone to indulge, not himself only, 
but also his readers. 

A brief note of the main facts in the life of Turner is given by 
way of introduction. He was born on St. George's day, in 1775. 
He produced no work of importance till he was past twenty, 
though he worked constantly from the time that he could hold a 
pencil. His true master, Mr. Ruskin says, was Dr. Munro, to 
whose practical teaching and wise simplicity of method the healthy 
development of the power of the artist is attributed. His first 
artistic journey seems to have been taken in 1797 into Yorkshire 
and Cumberland. In the following year he exhibited ten pic- 
tures at the Royal Academy, the subjects being ' Morning among 
the Coniston Fells,' ' Wensleydale,' ' Dunstanborough Castle,' 
'Kirkstall Abbey,' 'Fountains Abbey,' 'Norham Castle,' 'Holy 
Island Cathedral,' ' Ambleside Mill,' ' Buttermere Lake,' and ' The 
Fern House, Mickleham, Surrey.' In 1800 he exhibited his first 
sacred and epic picture, 'The Fifth Plague of Egypt.' His Art- 
life has been divided by his admirer into five periods. In the first, 
from 1800 to 1810, " his manner is stern, reserved, quiet, grave in 
colour, powerful in hand. His mind tranquil, fixed, in physical 
study, on maritime subjects ; in moral study, on the mythology of 
Homer and the Law of the Old Testament." In the second 
period, 1810 to 1820, "his manner became gentle and refined in 
the extreme. He perceives the most subtle qualities of natural 
beauty in form and atmosphere, for the most part denying himself 
colour. His execution is unrivalled in precision and hue. His 
mind fixed chiefly on the loveliness of natural things." In the 
third period, or decade, a great change is said gradually to occur, 
owing to some evil chances in his life, in his moral temper. " He 
begins, after 1825, to exert and exhibit his power wantonly and 
irregularly ; the power itself always increasing, and complete co- 
lour being now added to his scale in all conceptions. His han- 
dling becomes again more masculine, the refined work being re- 
served for particular passages. He forms, in this period, his own 



complete and individual manner as a painter." It may be re- 
marked, as tending to explain a division of the artist's biographical 
course which may at first seem somewhat arbitrary, that Turner 
paid three visits to Italy, viz., in 1819, in 1829, and in 1839 or 
1 840. It is not in his works alone that the influence of the great 
mother school of mediaeval and modern Art may be traced. If 
the dates may be relied on, the nine drawings which Mr. Ruskin 
brings together under the title ' Dreamland, Italy' — 1810 to 1820 
— must date in the last two years of that decade. The subject is 
the more interesting from the consideration that a first visit to 
Italy is calculated so to increase the perception by an artist of the 
fulness and contrast of colour in Nature, that the influence on his 
style and tone cannot fail to be great. But the beautiful drawings 
here brought together are more remarkable for the delicacy and 
precision of their delineation than for their bold dealing with 
colour. ' Rome from Monte Mario,' a little drawing of eight and 
a half by five and a half inches, represents every principal build- 
ing in Rome so far as it would be seen from this point. Mr. Rus- 
kin's further remark, that, " if you take a lens of good power to it, 
you will find even the ruinous masonry of the arches of the Coli- 
seum distinctly felt and indicated," suggests the very interesting 
inquiry how far Turner's organs of vision resembled those of ordi- 
nary men. Of course the constant practice of graphic art gives to 
the eye a power and precision of which the uneducated vision is 
altogether incapable ; but that is not what is here meant. It is 
well known that there is such an affection as colour-blindness, and 
we may suppose that a sort of grey neutral tint presides over the 
landscapes pictured on the retina of persons thus affected. On the 
other hand, it may be stated as a no less positive fact that there is 
such a thing as a special colour-sense of vision — a state in which 
the tints and hues of Nature become more luminous and decided 
than they appear to the ordinary spectator. How far this hyper- 
assthetic condition, when it does not attain to a positively painful 
sensitiveness, may be more affected by certain hues of the spectrum 
than by others, we are without data for suggesting. That some- 
thing of this kind characterised Turner's physique there seems to 
be good reason to conclude, and the idea may explain much that 
is otherwise inexplicable as to the mode in which, more particu- 
larly in his later years, the artist made use of fierce and violent 
colours, which, however masterly was their effect in composidon, 
are in themselves anything but true to Nature, as appreciated by 
the ordinary observer. Bearing on this subject is the remark, cited 
by Mr. Ruskin, of the Rev. W. Kingsley, that he believed Turner 
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had never seen an eruption of Vesuvius. The drawing (No. 24), 
' Vesuvius Angry,' certainly bears the aspect rather of the repro- 
duction of some of the Italian paintings, which are so abundant in 
Naples, than of actual familiarity with that most magnificent of 
telluric phenomena. But the want of verisimilitude is not so much 
in the absence of the falling ashes, the descent of which may almost 
be called capricious, and which certainly varies much from minute 
to minute, as in the general yellow tone of the landscape, and the 
absence of either red or white points of incandescence. It is 
rather a view of the bay of Naples composed in a given key of 
colour than a real appreciation of the terrible anger of Vesuvius. 

The third period of Turner's work divides, according to Mr. 
Ruskin, half-way. The fourth period, from 1830 to 1840, contains 
the two groups of the best French and best English drawings. 
The fifth period, 1840 to 1845— though the artist lived to 19th De- 
cember, 1851— is illustrated by the best Alpine sketches, and by 
finished drawings from them. It is to be regretted that it is by 
such very uninstructive adjectives as "wonderful," " marvellous," 
"insuperable," that Mr. Ruskin speaks of the chief works of 
Turner between 1830 and 1845, instead of pointing out the real 
Art characteristics. It is rather as a poet than as a draughtsman 
or colourist that the critic or avowed disciple allows himself to 
revel in his admiration of Turner ; and we are all the poorer for 
this abandonment of the luminous severity of the professor of Art. 

The collection under review gives a rare proof of the posses- 
sion by the author of the Catalogue of an indispensable qualifica- 
tion for the thorough judge of Art, namely, the hand to create as 
well as the eye to see. It may not be true that none but a painter 
can truly judge of a painting. It may even be urged that a painter 
is not the most reliable judge or critic of the works of his brothers 
of the pencil. But we think it must be admitted that none but an 
artist in some field or branch of Art can be a thorough judge of 
Art in any of its branches. The education of the hand is need- 
ed, in order to give a reflected power and accuracy to the educa- 
tion of the eye. There is an unfinished pencil-sketch of an ' Out- 
line from the Fresco of the Sacrifice of Job ' in the Campo Santo 



of Pisa, from the hand of Mr. Ruskin, which might have been 
placed without discredit in the exquisite collection of drawings by 
old masters exhibited last autumn in the Grosvenor Gallery. In 
refined delicacy and graceful truth of touch, combined with depth 
and tender sense of feeling, it almost leads us to echo the half-sup- 
pressed sigh of the draughtsman, " Had I been able to keep myself 
clear of literature ! " Some of the architectural sketches, too, give 
a feeling of Gothic tracery akin to that which must have been pos- 
sessed by the great artists of our cathedrals. A copy from Prout's 
' Hotel-de-Ville, Brussels," shows how much skill of touch is to be 
sought, or rather to be cultivated when it comes by instinct. There 
is something a little questionable as to the effect of the anthers of 
the * Wild Strawberry Blossom ' (45 R.) ; but the delicate tones of 
' The Ducal Palace,' drawn in 1874, are indubitably " as near to 
the actual facts of the relation between dark and light in the archi- 
tecture alone as attentive care can reach." The comment, " The 
moment sky is added to such a study as this all its detail becomes 
ghastly and useless," is most instructive. It shows how much 
more goes to make a truthful picture than fidelity of detail. The 
student should contrast this exquisite bit of water-colour drawing, 
which the artist feared to spoil by putting in the sky, with the com- 
position, in colours, of ' Rouen, from St. Catherine's Hill,' by Tur- 
ner (No. 56 in the Catalogue), in which patches of smalt in the sky 
are unlike anything ever witnessed by the ordinary vision in the 
skies of Normandy, but are yet needful to the harmony of the 
picture. Mr. Ruskin has called attention to the fact that " Turner 
never after this time drew from Nature without composing." He 
has given several very striking instances of subtle harmony in 
linear composition. He tells us how (in ' Flint Castle ') the vio- 
lent green and orange in the near figures are in themselves pain- 
ful, but that the general effect would have been impossible without 
them. We should like to see an academic paper devoted to a tho- 
rough discussion of the real principles of the chromatic composi- 
tion of an artist of whom it can be said, " His dislike of fresh 
green is a curious idiosyncrasy in him." 

F. R. Conder. 



NOTES. 



LONDON.— Mr. W. F. Yeames, A.R.A., has been elected a member 
of the Royal Academy, London, in the place of the late Sir Gil- 
bert Scott, and Mr. Frank Holl and Mr. E. Crofts supply the vacancies 
in the ranks of Associates made by the recent elevation to the post of 
Academicians of Mr. Orchardson and Mr. Norman Shaw. Mr. Yeames's 
length of service as an Associate entitles him justly to his higher rank, 
and Mr. Frank Holl has long since won his spurs on the field of Art, 
and merits what he has at length gained. . . . A bust by Joseph Edwards, 
although a work of merit, will be little noticed among the crowd in the 
sculpture passages at the Royal Academy. It will not be so when it reaches 
its destination in South Wales. It is the bust of an eminent and largely 
gifted Welsh scholar, Thomas Stephens, and is produced as a compli- 
ment from his countrymen, admirers, as well as friends of the author of 
"The Literature of the Cymry." The Welsh are proverbially clannish — 
we cannot say what word they would use to denote the resolution with 
which they help one another — and that is surely not a fault. They may 
well be proud of their countryman, Joseph Edwards. There are artists 
who will make as good busts, but there is no living sculptor who can 
produce monumental work so pure, so refined, so essentially holy. There 
seems to be in his mind and soul a natural piety that manifests itself in 
his work ; an outpouring of a lofty religious sentiment ; a true concep- 
tion of what is just and right. There is no one to whom we would so 
instantly assign the task of perpetuating in marble what is lovely and of 
good report : he gives a sweet repose to death, and makes the change a 
sure indication of happiness. Perhaps that is the highest, as it is cer- 
tainly the holiest, achievement of the sculptor's art. ... A very beauti- 
ful collection of paintings on pottery and porcelain is now on exhibition 
at the Art Pottery Galleries of Messrs. Howell and James, in Regent 
Street. It contains between six and seven hundred specimens of ama- 
teur Art, as well as a large number of contributions from professionals. 
The amateurs are mostly ladies, and the evident improvement upon 
previous exhibitions shown in their work this season, and also in their 
choice of designs, should prove an encouragement to all unprejudiced 



lovers and patrons of Art, and to the fair artists themselves, inciting 
them to increased efforts, and consequently to even greater success. Any 
new branch of Art that strives faithfully to illustrate the infinite beauty 
and inexhaustible variety of the ideals furnished by Nature should be 
welcomed ; and the gratitude of all lovers of Art is due to Messrs. 
Howell and James for their exertions to bring this work before the 
public, and to the royal patrons who have shown so gracious and genu- 
ine an interest in the undertaking. The arrangements made to display 
the paintings to the best advantage are admirable, and nothing likely to 
prove of benefit to exhibitors is neglected. . . . Mr. L. Alma-Tadema 
has, according to the Moniteur des Arts, been nominated to a professor- 
ship at the Academy of the Fine Arts in Naples. " What a cosmopoli- 
tan artist ! " says our French contemporary; "born in Holland, natu- 
ralised in England, and now an Italian professor." 

Rome. — The excavation of the Palestrina (or rather ancient Praneste) 
Necropolis continues, and in it are found sarcophagi of tufa of various 
sizes, without any ornamentation ; and generally near them are other 
small cases, within which are often found objects and sometimes ashes. 
Many antiquities, principally of pottery, are found in the earth near the 
cases. The specialty of the last excavation was the revelation that in a 
remote period (for the earth had not been touched recently) the ceme- 
tery had been despoiled ; since, of about a hundred and fifty cases found, 
hardly thirteen or fourteen were intact, and these, probably, because 
they were below the others. The position of the sarcophagi was mostly 
pointing towards the south or the east. Many small columns have been 
found, generally terminating in a pine-cone, and inscribed with the names 
of the dead — men and women — in Latin, some of the letters of very ancient 
form. Vases of coloured glass ; others of wood, cut with figures of ani- 
mals ; mirrors, bronze hair-pins, a toilette-box in the form of a human 
foot, nearly life-size, and the toe-nails covered with gold-plating ; piece 
of a relief in pottery representing chariots and the rape of Ganymede ; 
a gold ring, a small female bust in stone, &c, are the principal objects 



